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National Council's 3 Statements 


This Feperauist is missile-minded. 
Deadliest in this family of new weap- 
ons is the intercontinental hydrogen- 
headed ballistic missile (ICBM). THe 
FEDERALIST concentrates on the ICBM 
because in the ultimate analysis, this 
terror-weapon is the absolute argument 
for the kind of peace-enforcing federa- 
tion UWF has so long advocated. 
Americans may or may not listen to 
UWF’s arguments; they ignore the 
argument of the ICBM at their per- 
sonal peril. 

Recognizing the relation between the 
race for the ICBM and the realization 
of UWF’s objective, enforced disarma- 
ment under law, the Executive Council 
issued this statement on March 10: 

“United World Federalists reaffirms 
its conviction that universal, enforce- 
able disarmament is essential for the 
prevention of war. We recognize that 
the achievement of such a system in 
which all nations can have confidence 
and security will take time. The de- 
velopment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will increase the danger and 
make more difficult the attainment of 

sure disarmament. If a way could 

Qiu: to prevent these ballistic mis- 

es from being developed by any na- 

tion, the cause of peace would be ad- 
vanced. 

“United World Federalists, there- 
fore, urges that every possible effort be 
made to stop development by any na- 
tion of the ICBM through effective 
international controls before it is too 
late. International control would ob- 
viously be more easily achieved before, 
rather than after, these so-called “‘abso- 
lute” weapons are in final production. 
Such control would also be a most 
useful initial step toward general dis- 
armament. 

“A study should be made of the pos- 
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sibility of a controlled ban on ICBM 
tests. Before missiles can be usefully 
produced, a great many must be test 
fired. As such tests can be detected at 
a considerable distance, radar instru- 
ments reportedly could ensure the de- 
tection of any such test. 


“The tragic delay in instituting en- 
forceable prohibitions over the produc- 
tion and possession of atomic-hydrogen 
weapons has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of large atomic stockpiles, easily 
secreted. This greatly increases the 
difficulties of creating an effective in- 
spection system. One of the most hope- 
ful means for overcoming this difficulty 
seems now to lie in the possibility of 
establishing effective controls over the 
means for delivery of atomic-hydrogen 
weapons of mass destruction. 

“Unfortunately, once developed and 
produced, ICBM’s could be easily con- 
cealed. Thus these missiles would not 
only provide a new and swift means 
for the delivery of atomic-hydrogen 
warheads for mass destruction, but 
would also make very difficult the de- 
vising of a reliable inspection system 
for their control. The ICBM, when 
perfected, can at once greatly increase 
the danger of atomic attack, and 
greatly lessen the hope that such at- 
tacks may be prevented through con- 
trol of the means of delivery. 

“It would, therefore, seem des- 
perately necessary to give prompt at- 
tention to any possibility of devising 
effective international means that 
could prevent the perfection of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles for mili- 
tary purposes. A controlled ban on 
tests might be such a means. 


“While recognizing that the United 
States Government must accept the 
challenge to win an all-out race to per- 
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fect these weapons so long as that race 
is permitted to continue, we urge our 
Government to accept the greater chal- 
lenge to halt that race through effec- 
tive international controls.” 


An International Agency for the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
Ever since President Eisenhower 
called upon the United Nations to 
establish an international agency for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy ef- 
forts have been made to implement his 
suggestion. It was reported on March 
23, that a twelve-nation conference 
meeting in Washington had virtually 
completed the framework of the pro- 
posed agency. Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth of the United States dele- 
gation predicted that complete accord 
would be reached “within a few hours” 
when talks were resumed on April 9. 


Among the participants were Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India and the Soviet 
Union, and the eight original sponsors 
of the agency—dAustralia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Portugal, South 
Africa, Great Britain and the United 
States. All seventy-six members of the 
United Nations will later be invited to 
attend the conference and ratify the 
statute. 


Mr. Wadsworth said, significantly, 
that all twelve nations felt that meas- 
ures must be included in the statute 
to prevent diversion of the agency’s 
material, lent or sold to member coun- 
tries, to military uses. Such measures, 
Mr. Wadsworth said, might range from 
simple pledges to direct inspection by 
the agency. He further reported that 
all agreed that the agency should oper- 
ate by majority vote without veto 
power. 

The UWF Executive Council had 
meanwhile adopted the following state- 
ment on March 10: 

“United World Federalists favors 
the establishment, directly under the 
United Nations General Assembly, of 


an international agency for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy to pro 
information, training, and the dist 
tion of atomic materials to aid in the 
development of this field for the bene- 
fit of all nations on an equitable basis 
and with adequate safeguards. 

“Because the duties and responsibili- 
ties of such an agency would have poli- 
tical and security aspects, it should not 
be established merely as a Specialized 
Agency under the Economic and Social 
Council. Moreover, since its principal 
purposes would be economic and so- 
cial, there is no need to relate this 
agency to the Security Council. It 
seems, rather, altogether fitting and 
proper that an international agency for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
should be set up directly under the 
UN General Assembly, which is the 
most representative UN body, and one 
in which the veto does not apply. 


“With no controls in existence over 
atomic weapons, it is essential that an 
international agency be capable of 
supervising the distribution of atomic 
materials to avoid their conversion to 
war uses. While recognizing that bi- 
lateral or multilateral atomic aid out- 
side the United Nations has a useful 
function to perform, it would seem 
necessary to put under the agency's 
control the distribution of atomic 
terials when those materials n® 
sufficient quantity to be diverted 
destructive uses. The United States 
and the Soviet Union are already pro- 
viding atomic aid to their allies on a 
bilateral basis. While it is to be heped 
that both nations are controlling the 
use to which the atomic materials they 
contribute are put, this country has no 
guarantee that materials contributed 
by the Soviet Union will not be di- 
verted at some future time, if bilateral 
distribution is not controlled by an 
international agency. 


“International safety requirements 
must be instituted and observed for the 


protection of all in the use of atomic 
rgy and in the disposal of atomic 
@: An international agency could 
much to promote the application of 
such safety measures and the, observ- 
ance of such regulations as may be- 
come necessary. 


“While recognizing the many diffi- 
culties involved in the development of 
an effective international agency for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, we 
wish to underscore the following points 
in favor of such an agency: 


“1) The peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, particularly its potential use 
as a source of power, are so impor- 
tant to developed and_ under- 
developed nations alike that the 
world community must act coopera- 
tively so that the benefits may come 
to decrease, rather than increase, the 
cleavage between “have” and “have 
not” nations. 

“2) international agency 
which must operate in full view of 
world public opinion and under UN 
regulation provides at present the 
best means for ensuring security 
against diversion, and observance of 
safety precautions. 

“3) The creation of an inter- 
national agency for peaceful uses of 
atomic energy may help to develop 
international control over its mili- 

@ use. 

“United World Federalists reaffirms 
its full support for the establishment of 
effective international controls which 
can ensure that atomic energy will be 
used for peaceful purposes only.” 


United Nations Police Force for 
Patrol and Guard Duty 


In the troubled Middle East today, 
a full-fledged war between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors is imminent. Even 
since the following statement was 
adopted by UWF’s National Executive 
Council on March 10, the United 
States has found it necessary to call on 
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the UN Security Council to adopt a 
resolution aimed at reducing border 
tensions. This was followed by a 
statement that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration may ask Congress for stand-by 
authority to use U. S. military forces 
in the Middle East, should the United 
Nations efforts toward peace fail. And 
Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Chief of 
Staff of the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization claims that the UN mili- 
tary observers need “complete free- 
dom” to move in the areas in which 
the border incidents arise. 

Meanwhile, reinforced British troops 
stand poised for action should hostili- 
ties break out. This action would be 
taken under the tripartite declaration 
of 1950, which pledges France, Britain 
and the United States to prevent 
aggression by either Israeli or Arabs. 

“Any outbreak of major _hostili- 
ties in the Middle East,” President 
Eisenhower recently declared, “would 
be a catastrophe to the world.” 


UWF’s National Executive Council 
adopted the following statement re- 
garding this explosive situation: 


“United World Federalists suggests 
that the United Nations recruit, train 
and operate a small police force for 
patrol and guard duty. 


“While such a force could not be 
sufficient for military action, it should 
be adequate to patrol demilitarized 
zones between disputed boundaries, 
and to protect UN truce teams, in- 
vestigating commissions and observers. 
In United Nations uniform, this force 
would symbolize the determination of 
the world community to maintain 
peace and order. 


“If a demilitarized zone could be 
established between Israel and border- 
ing Arab states, a small UN police 
force, patrolling that zone, might pre- 
vent the sporadic raids which now 
break out between Arabs and Israelis, 
and could certainly augment the valu- 
able work already being done by the 


UN truce commission in that area. 

“The presence of UN guards in 
Korea might improve the conditions 
under which UN truce teams are su- 
pervising the armistice agreement. 
Charges regarding the safety of planes 
carrying truce teams, or threats against 
the personal safety of truce team mem- 
bers might be allayed by impartial in- 
vestigations carried on by police in UN 
uniforms. 

“UN investigating commissions or 
observers might work in greater safety 
and more freely, if accompanied by 
UN police in those parts of the world 
where irresponsible groups or individ- 
uals may not yet recognize that the 
United Nations represents the author- 
ity of the world community. 

“Although the use of collecitve force 
by the UN may be necessary in the 


event of aggression, the presence of 
national armed forces to patrol trov 
spots may at times heighten the on 
in such areas by connoting conques 


or imperialism to the native popula- 


tions. A UN police patrol, on the other 
hand, would connote the intention of 
the United Nations to effect the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. 

“When progress in disarmament is 
made, a token UN police force of the 
kind described could be expanded into 
a UN force increasingly capable of en- 
forcing arms regulations and laws. 

“United World Federalists has con- 
sistently held the position that the 
United Nations must be made capable 
of preventing war by enforcing univer- 
sal disarmament under law, and of 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes.” 


ESSAY CONTEST CLICKS 


Responses to the national essay con- 
test, announced February 22, 1956, 
have all but overwhelmed the national 
office. The contest, which concludes 
June 22, 1956, offers as a first prize 
two round-trip tickets to Europe via 
Lufthansa, German Airlines, a second 
prize of $400 and a third prize of $200 
for the best answers to “How Can the 
United Nations Be Strengthened to 
Maintain A Just and Durable Peace?” 
The contest is open to everyone except 
the present members and staff of 
UWF. The prize winners will be 
chosen by an outstanding panel of 
judges: Laird Bell, lawyer and Chair- 
man of the Board of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp.; Norman 
Cousins, editor of The Saturday Re- 
view; John Cowles, President, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune; William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; Judge Sarah T. 
Hughes of the 14th District Court in 
Dallas; Dr. Ralph Lapp, Director, 


Nuclear Science Service, and General 
Carlos P. Romulo. 

200,000 entry blanks, 25,000 bibli- 
ographies, 8,000 news releases, 7,500 
posters, 3,000 promotion kits, several 
thousand order cards and several thou- 
sand pictures of the judges have been 
distributed throughout the country by 
UWF members and other national & 
ganizations. Helpful national organiz® 
tions include the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, the U. S. Committee for the 
U.N., A.A.U.N., Catholic Association 
for International Peace, National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, Cooperative League 
of America, American Library Associa- 
tion, Adult Education Association, 
Christian Social Relations Division— 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Simultaneous local contests are 
planned in Longview, Washington; 
Springfield, Illinois; Bel Air, Mary- 
land; Morristown, New Jersey; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 


UWF'S OBJECTIVES—An Election Issue? 


World—An Election Issue?” 
captioned a story in the February 24 
issue of U. 8. News and World Report. 
Three “principal plans” were de- 
scribed which answer the question 
“should the U. S. join other free na- 
tions in some sort of one-government- 
for-all-system?” “It’s a developing is- 
sue,” said the editors. The plans cited 
were Atlantic Union, Federal Union 
and the plan of UWF. The last was 
accurately described in some detail. 


“The United World  Federalists, 
while dealing solely with the question 


of arms, call for the creation of a 
‘limited world government.’ They pro- 
pose an organization that would ‘have 
powers adequate to achieve disarma- 
ment in all nations, to prevent aggres- 
sion and maintain peace.’ 


“The idea is to strengthen the 
United Nations into a ‘limited world 
government’ with powers restricted to 
dealing with arms. In that respect, 
its powers would reach down to the 
individual citizen. All other powers 
would be reserved to the national gov- 
ernments concerned.” 


Our Stake in Economic 
Development Abroad 


Excerpts from an Address by J. D. 


Zellerbach, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee for Economic Development 
and President of Crown-Zellerbach 
Corporation, to the Overseas Writers, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 
1956. 


“Speaking for myself, I think the 
> States should act now. I think 


should set up a fund—call it an 


conomic Development Fund” — 


from which we would finance each 
year approved economic development 
projects in the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia and Latin America... . 

“I don’t think a billion dollars a 
year is too much to earmark for this 
job. Certainly it is not a sum which 
the $400 billion American economy 
cannot take easily in its stride. 

“This money should be used to 
finance basic economic development 
projects—railroads and dams; port 
facilities and agricultural extension 
programs. These are the kinds of 
projects for which CED believes more 
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public investment money is needed. 
They constitute the economic base 
which a country must have if its 
growth is to proceed at a satisfactory 
rate. 


“Such basic economic development 
is also essential to attract any large- 
scale private investment to most under- 
developed countries. Naturally, we 
want to encourage private investment 
which has many important corollary 
benefits. It is the best way to transfer 
technical know-how and managerial 
skills.. And it helps encourage the 
growth of a local business community, 
the lack of which in most under- 
developed countries is as severe a bar- 
rier to growth as the shortage of capi- 


“The creation of such a fund would 
signal our enduring concern for the 
future of the underdeveloped countries 
and provide the foundation for a grow- 
ing community of interest between our- 
selves and the millions now searching 
for a better way of life.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


The resignation of Trevor Gardner 
as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
with the charge that the Defense De- 
partment is failing to follow up vital 
scientific discoveries that could revolu- 
tionize air warfare, has brought the 
whole problem of missile development 
into the open. 

Charging that the Pentagon is com- 
mitting “national suicide” by cutting 
research funds, Gardner informed Con- 
gressional committees that our scien- 
tists have arrived at new ideas on pro- 
pulsion and aerodynamics which hold 
“tremendous promise,” but that for 
“economy reasons” the Defense De- 
partment’s civilian heads have refused 
to take the financial risk necessary to 
explore them. He also charged that 
our military planners are underesti- 
mating the Russians. 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson replied to Gardner’s charges at 
a closed hearing of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. He defended the 
Administration’s budget, asserting that 
it provides for heavy emphasis on mis- 
sile development, and stated that it is 
“about the best answer we have at the 
present time.” He added, however, 
that arms alone “won't quite do the 
job, and we are going to have to work 
out something else to finally handle it 
down the road.” He said statesmen 
all over the world are seeking the 
answer to the arms race. “Within a 
reasonable number of years,” he 
warned, “we are almost bound to get 
into a condition described as ‘atomic 
plenty,’ ” where both sides have enough 
military power “to practically wipe out 
the world.” 

Wilson’s testimony makes it clear 
that there is increasing realization that 
missile warfare will be something en- 
tirely new and will make many previ- 
ous military concepts obsolete. 

This has alerted many people to the 
problem of instituting international 


controls on missiles before swell 
ment proceeds much further. 

The fact that nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons have been perfected 
and stockpiled by both of the great 
powers beyond the possibility of detec- 
tion by any known methods, has caused 
great frustration to disarmament nego- 
tiators. 

Missiles will also be difficult, if not 
impossible, to control once they are 
developed and positioned. Current 
bombs require elaborate delivery sys- 
tems which are controllable. Missiles 
are self-delivering; their platforms can 
be concealed under the ground, and 
they could be elevated and projected 
in a matter of minutes, by merely 
pushing a button. 

* * * 


In a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower hinted that he might 
withdraw his opposition to the Bricker 
Resolution. He has not yet commented 
on the new Dirksen substitute, and he 
said that he would not do so until he 
had an opportunity to consult with 
members of the Administration and the 
Congress. Informed observers believe 
that there is a dangerous possibility of 
a “compromise,” which would enable 
Bricker to obtain at least a nomin 
victory. 

Several major issues are shaping U 
with respect to the Administration’s 
request for foreign aid funds for next 
year. 

In testimony before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, administra- 
tion spokesmen have stressed the idea 
of flexible funds. This was tried out 
last year when the President was given 
$100,000,000 to use at his own dis- 
cretion in Asia. One major result has 
been the purchase of an atomic reactor 
for the Philippines. The President also 
has limited power to transfer funds 
from one project to another. The Ad- 
ministration is recommending that this 
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flexible feature be broadened for the 

year because events are shifting 
@::::' no one can predict what 
will happen in future months and it is 
important for the Administration to 
be able to expend funds when and 
where necessary as occasion demands. 

Flexible spending means a_reduc- 
tion in Congressional power over the 
purse strings and is naturally meeting 
with considerable resistance in Con- 
gress. 

A second issue that is shaping up is 
the issue over long-range projects. 
The Administration feels that we must 
build more large and spectacular de- 
velopments which will be of a perma- 
nent assistance to the economies of the 
assisted countries and will be conspicu- 
ous symbols of American aid. It wants 
Congress to say “go ahead and start in 
on big projects with this year’s appro- 
priation and we'll pledge to appropri- 
ate additional funds next year and the 
year after to help you finish them up.” 
Congressmen are resisting this also. 
House Foreign Affairs Chairman 
Richard says the Administration can 
do this without additional legislation. 
Senate Chairman George announces 
that he is opposed in principle to hav- 
ing one Congress commit a later Con- 
gress. 


The Administration is hopeful that 
Congress will appropriate one hundred 
million dollars over a ten year period. 

A third issue that is shaping up is 
the issue of separating foreign eco- 
nomic aid from military assistance. 
Funds are now divided into straight 
military assistance (guns, hardware) 
defense support (to help build eco- 
nomic base for military strength) and 
foreign aid. Only one hundred seventy 
million dollars now goes to countries 
where we have no military programs. 
This year the Administration is asking 
three billion dollars for military equip- 
ment—this is an increase of almost two 
billion dollars over last year. The in- 
crease is due to the fact that pipe lines 
have become exhausted. 

The heavy proportion of spending 
devoted to military items cuts deeply 
into foreign aid appropriation. Sup- 
porters of foreign aid feel that these 
programs would fare better if they 
were separated from the military 
budget items. The Administration, 
however, feels that Congress is hostile 
to foreign aid and that the best way 
to get it through is to raise it up in 
the military assistance package. Many 
feel that this indicates a lack of confi- 
dence in the people and in Congress 
which is not justified by the facts. 


BRICKER RESOLUTION ... 


Following are excerpts from com- 
ments on the current Bricker Resolu- 
tion (S.J.R. 1) by Abraham Wilson, 
of Kadel, Wilson and Potts, New York 
City, UWF General Counsel, ‘‘The re- 
vised phrasing of the proposed Bricker 
Amendment is an adroit attempt to 
incorporate all of the evils of prior 
versions in the guise of a ‘‘whichless 
which” clause. The unwary might be 
led into a weary acquiescence on the 
theory that the new text merely states 
the obvious. This is far from the actual 
position which would ensue were this 
text to be adopted. ... 

“The revised text is more far-reach- 
ing than a cursory reading would indi- 


cate, Just what the ultimate effect 
would be, cannot be prophesied. In- 
evitably there would be a long period 
of uncertainty, confusion and indeci- 
sion in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs, coupled with protracted litiga- 
tion pending clarification. 

“At this juncture in world history 
requiring decisive leadership, a weak- 
ening of our treaty making powers 
would be retrogressive. If any checks 
or balances in the form of greeter par- 
ticipation by Congress in the treaty 
making be deemed desirable, these can 
be achieved without destroying the 
fabric of our basic Constitutional 
scheme.”’ 
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(See Cover) 
LET'S LEARN 


OUR 
MISSILES. 


“Like the jabberwockian talk of 
Alice in Wonderland, there have been 
a lot of semantics used to define 
guided missiles. One might ask: When 
is a guided missile not a guided mis- 
sile? The answer would be: the 
ICBM. It will be guided only for 
about the first 300 miles of its 5,000- 
mile flight. 

“Imagine a gun barrel about 300 
miles long. This represents the 
“guided” part of the ICBM’s trajec- 
tory—the burning time when the 
rocket motors are functioning and ac- 
celerating the warhead for its 4,700 
miles of free flight. Up until the last 
rocket-motor stage falls off, some con- 
trol, some guidance is possible; after 
that, no human effort is likely to 
modify the ICBM’s trajectory. 

“The ‘guidance’ of the ICBM sim- 
ply endeavors to put the warhead on 
a proper course at a proper speed at 
a fixed predetermined point in space. 
This is done primarily in two ways. 
The course and speed required to 
reach a fixed and known target are 
precalculated (as they are prior to 
the firing of an artillery shell), the 
amount of fuel and acceleration 
needed is determined, and the servo- 
mechanisms which will automatically 
cut off the fuel supply at the right 
point are adjusted before firing. Simi- 
larly, control mechanisms which will 
tilt the rocket toward the correct great- 
circle course can be preadjusted. . . . 

“This limited guidance for the 
ICBM may in time be supplemented. 


A system of so-called inertial guidance, 
or automatic — self-navigation, now 
applicable to cruise-type missiles like 
the Navaho, can be tailored to the 
propulsion stages of the rocket, and—- 
perhaps—to the warhead to keep it 
in the proper flying “attitude” during 
its free flight. A so-called “terminal 
guidance system,” which would t 
over when the missile was approac 
its target and would “attract” the n 
sile to the target by light, heat or infra- 
red, might also have some future appli- 
cation to the ICBM. But the difficul- 
ties would be enormous. 

“The ICBM as now envisaged, 
therefore, is subject in free flight to the 
whims and vagaries of nature. And 
some of these are irregular and vari- 
able—one reason why the ICBM will 
never be a “bomb-in-a-pickle-barrel” 
weapon, but essentially a weapon of 
limited accuracy for area bombard- 
ment.” 

Hanson Baldwin—“ICBM” 
Collier's, March 16, 1956 
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ICBM 


The first three months of 1956 might 
aptly be termed “months of the mis- 
sile.” All the major weeklies reported 

phically and at length on missile 

Qe Hanson Baldwin in the 

March 16 Collier’s was especially en- 
lightening, not to say frightening. The 
ICBM was discussed in Congress and 
on the public platform. Congressional 
investigating committees probed into 
charges that the Soviet Union was 
ahead in the race for the 5,000-mile 
rocket. A civilian missile ‘“‘czarlet,” 
Esso’s Eger V. Murphree, was named 
to coordinate a “crash program” to 
catch up with the Soviets. The larger 
significance of the crisis was adum- 
brated in an address in Miami, Flor- 
ida, February 20, 1956, by Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States. Excerpts follow. 
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“According to the best intelligence 
available, the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles are now getting out of the ex- 
perimental stage. According to the 
same intelligence, in a year or so these 
carriers will have been sufficiently 
tested to be ready for quantity produc- 
tion. 

“IT have no way of knowing whether 
it is true that the U. S. is behind the 
U.S.S.R. in the development of these 
m'ssiles. For the sake of the American 
people and all humanity, I hope and 
pray that it is not. 

“But let me make one thing clear. 
Even if, within a very short time, the 
free world were to catch up with and 
even pass the U.S.S.R. in its ICBM 
program, that by itself would not pro- 
vide an adequate basis for world peace. 
For I believe that nothing is more dan- 
gerous or more insulting to intelligence 
than the theory often heard these days 
that the peace we seek can be created 
out of ‘mutual terror.’ 

“I believe in military preparedness. 
Make no mistake about that. I don’t 
want the free world to fall behind the 
totalitarian in any area of military 
power. But it is monstrously fallacious 
to argue that military preparedness of 
and by itself can produce or even pro- 
tect peace and freedom for us and our 
children. . . 

“This is why I say that nothing is 
more irresponsible or more dangerous 
to humanity than the notion that ‘mu- 
tual terror’ is an acceptable substitute 
for peace. The very possession by both 
sides of ‘ultimate weapons’ places such 
a premium on surprise attack as to 
create trigger thoughts and_ trigger 
fingers. ... 

“The notion that the explosive situa- 
tions that fill our age can be kept from 
erupting in a continuing reign of 
‘mutual terror’ is, I repeat, not only 
sterile but immoral. It is sterile be- 
cause it cannot produce peace. It is 
immoral because it implies that man’s 
temporal destiny can only be shaped 


il 


: 


by force... . 

“Very soon, perhaps within a year, 
within two or three at the very most, 
it will be impossible to stop the race 
for supremacy in terror weapons. 

“T believe that the full General As- 
sembly of the United Nations should 
consider this matter at its next general 
session. It should undertake the most 
thorough examination of all the impli- 
cations of the ICBM in the context of 
developing world tensions. This issue 
should have right of way over all 
others. 

“The General Assembly can con- 
sider the fundamental problems con- 
cerned with the control of the planet- 
shattering weapons. When we do that, 
we will automatically be considering 
the control of war itself, for what is 
required to take care of the first will 
also take care of the second.” 


February 1, 1956 

“The intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile is the closest thing to an “ultimate 
weapon” that has ever been projected. 
Conventional guided missiles, such as 
our own Regulus or Matador, are 
merely unmanned versions of jet air- 
craft—they travel at relatively low 
altitudes and relatively slow speeds. 
Defense against such vehicles is rela- 
tively easy. But ballistic missiles are 
ominously different. They travel high 
in the ionosphere at ten or twenty 
times the speed of sound. An inter- 
continental ballistic missile launched 
from Russian bases against the cities 
and military installations of our Ameri- 
can heartland would arrive in twenty 
or thirty minutes. An intermediate- 
range ballistic missile could reach the 
capitals of our European allies in ten 
or fifteen minutes. Moreover, an effec- 
tive defense against ballistic missiles is 
nowhere in sight. 

“The ballistic missile is the H-bomb 
of delivery vehicles. 

“In my judgment there is the danger 


that the Soviets may fire a 1,500-mile 
ballistic missile before the end of ® 
year—1956. 

“Some people may minimize 
importance of such an achievement. 
They may say that the Soviets, oper- 
ating from their present bases, could 
not reach the American heartland with 
a 1,500-mile missile. They may con- 
tend that ballistic missiles will en- 
danger this country only when the 
Kremlin achieves a weapon of true 
intercontinental range. 

“This is not the case. The existence 
of a 1,500-mile Soviet ballistic missile 
would cancel out our one vital advan- 
tage over Russian air-atomic power— 
our system of advanced over-seas air 
bases. Virtually all of our overseas 
SAC (Strategic Air Command) bases 
are within easy striking distance of a 
1,500-mile missile. Such a missile could 
level these bases in a matter of 
minutes. 

“Without these bases our strategic 
Air Force would be a shadow of its 
former self. Without these bases the 
effectiveness of the B-47 bomber—the 
present backbone of our striking force 
—would be drastically reduced. We 
would be forced into primary reliance 
upon the now obsolete B-36, and the 
long-range jet B-52—only now begin- 
ning to trickle off our production lines. 

“We and our free world part ’ 
may soon face the threat of balligy 
blackmail. 

“We do not know exactly when the 
Russians will get the ballistic missile— 
but there is grave danger that they will 
get it before we do. We have con- 
sistently underestimated the Soviets. 

“Soviet victory in this race for dis- 
covery would be shattering to the 
morale of our allies, and to our own 
self-confidence. For the first time Mos- 
cow would have beaten us in a crucial 
scientific-industrial race... . 

“The intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile is a clear example of the type of 
program which demands the new de- 


fense philosophy. 


hat philosophy is simply this: 
ut work on critical projects today 
to avoid all-out war tomorrow. .. . 

“IT most earnestly propose: 

“1, The ballistic missile project 
should now proceed with the maxi- 
mum effort of which this nation is 
capable, supported by the kind of 
urgency that heretofore Americans 
have reserved for war-time conditions. 

“2. To implement this objective, 
the ballistic missile program should be 
placed under a full-time civilian ad- 
ministrator, reporting directly to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the 
President. 

“Obviously, I have been painting a 
dark picture of our current standing 
in the ballistic missile race. In my 
judgment this is an accurate picture. I 
have presented what I believe to be 
the factual balance-sheet.” 

Senator Henry Jackson, 
(D., Wash.) in the Senate 


February 1, 1956—-News Item 
“Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, announced that he shortly would 
appoint a special civilian ‘czar’ over 
the U. S. missile program. . . . 
“The new special civilian assistant 
for missiles, Mr. Wilson made plain, 
uld receive unusual powers and re- 
@ vi and would be empowered 
speak with all the authority of the 
Secretary’s office.” 
March 27, 1956—News Item 
“Eger V. Murphree, president of 
Esso Research and Engineering Com- 
pany, is named ‘czar’ of America’s pro- 
gram to develop intercontinental and 
other long-range missiles. In announc- 
ing the appointment at a news confer- 
ence, Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense, said that Murphree would 
serve at least a year without pay and 
would be ‘responsible for the direction 
and coordination of all activities’ relat- 
ing to missiles, except those already 
accepted for combat use.” 


April, 1956 


March 29, 1956 


“The serious question, it seems to 
us, is whether the new Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense will be 
given sufficient authority to do what 
needs to be done—namely, to judge, 
evaluate, force cooperation and get the 
vitally important program into focus 
and swift action. According to the 
official announcement, Mr. Murphree 
‘will be responsible for the direction 
and coordination of guided-missiles 
research, development, engineering and 
production, except those types already 
adopted for service use.’ That sounds 
fine, within limits. But the Department 
of Defense goes on to say: ‘If he (Mr. 
Murphree) becomes involved in an 
inter-service disagreement concerning 
matters within his authority, the Secre- 
tary of Defense will have final deci- 
sion.” Furthermore, nothing in the 
Murphree appointment ‘modifies the 
“statutory responsibility of any of the 
agencies of the Department of De- 
fense.”’ And as Mr. Wilson said to 
reporters, ‘if he gets into a jam with 
the services, I'll be in it with him.’ 

“In short, then, Mr. Murphree is not 
a ‘czar at all. As we understand it, he 
is essentially only an expediter. In the 
event of an ‘inter-service disagree- 
ment, he would be outranked by each 
of the service Secretaries, by their dep- 
uties and by their assistants. If Mr. 
Murphree determines that there is a 
serious duplication or faulty concen- 
tration on wrong technical approaches, 
then his only logical recourse would be 
to ask a briefing from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Assuming that he was still 
dissatisfied, then his only resort would 
be to report back to the Secretary of 
Defense. . . . 


“Certainly we do not feel that Mr. 
Murphree’s appointment goes to the 
heart of the problem, or that his acces- 
sion as even an expediter is warmly 
welcomed by the services.” 


Editorial—New York Herald- 
Tribune—March 29, 1956 
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CONTROL OF ROCKET WEAPONS, 


In our search to halt the mad arms 
race without jeopardizing freedom and 
security, have we_ sufficiently con- 
sidered a ban on testing large rocket 
missiles and large radioactive explo- 
sions? 

The complexities of the disarma- 
ment problem, particularly inspection, 
suggest that much time will pass be- 
fore control of existing types of arms 
can displace technical-military 
arms race, now so completely out of 
control. Meanwhile, can we not do 
something about weapons still under 
development by banning their testing? 
Could we not start “disarmament” by 
controlling weapons the world does not 
yet have? 

Before the Germans had effective 
V-2 rockets, they had to test fire thou- 
sands. The enormous technical com- 
plexities of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles — ICBM’s — and intermediate 
range ballistic missiles—IRBM’s—indi- 
cate that at least hundreds will have to 
be test-fired before either side will 
have a reliable weapon. A ban on test- 
ing could prove an effective control. 

Each nation must, of course, be as- 
sured that no other nation is conduct- 
ing tests. Public information about air 
sampling outside Soviet territory sug- 
gests that major radioactive explosions 
can be detected. 

Recent information about interconti- 
nental rockets suggests that these large, 
high-flying missiles can be detected by 
radars located quite far away. It is 
not clear whether all tests could be 
reliably detected from the periphery 
of the U. S. and U. S. S. R., but cer- 
tainly a few ground observers and 
radars within sight of test ranges in 
each country would provide reliable 
inspection. 

When rockets with thermonuclear 
warheads are fully developed, the 
world’s two power centers will be only 
thirty minutes apart. Effective air de- 


defense against them is far from prewr- 
ising. Warning of surprise attack will 
be meaningless. 


Once developed and produced, 
rocket missiles can easily be moved or 
hidden. Inspecting ‘for them will be- 
come unreliable—just as inspecting 
for nuclear warheads has today be- 
come unreliable. 


What do we risk in trying to ban 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s? These are re- 
taliatory terror weapons, hardly 
needed for defense or counter-attack 
against military targets; smaller nu- 
clear weapons and other delivery sys- 
tems are mandatory for these latter 
purposes, of course, pending an en- 
forceable disarmament agreement. As 
for the necessary deterrent to total 
war—the capacity for massive retalia- 
tion—both camps already have enough 
weapon know-how to insure that 
neither can be conquered by force. 
Nothing but mutual suicide can result. 
Is there need to pursue terror deter- 
rents to the ultimate? 


Large ballistic missiles with large 
radioactive yields are not precise. 
When exploded near the earth in an 
exchange of blows, they would have 
lasting destructive effect over y, 
areas—enough to cause suicidal :‘@ 
age to each side and imperil all ht 
mankind. This type of weapon will 
eventually be ruled out of warfare, 
because mankind’s instinct to survive 
is too strong to permit their use. Why 
not define weapons of this type now, 
and rule them out of existence by 
banning their testing? 

Could not the United States promise 
the Soviet Union and other nations: 
“We will not test these large rockets 
and radioactive explosions unless you 
do. We will let you verify our test sites 
by aerial means, and watch them con- 
tinuously on the ground, if you will let 
us do the same. We stand ready to en- 


the Russians do proceed with 
, and we are obligated to conduct 
our own, we will have lost nothing 
essential of military value. In making 
the offer, we will at least gain an im- 
portant psychological victory, plus an 
effective counter to Soviet “Ban the 
Bomb” propaganda. 

Couldn’t we continue development 
work, short of test firings, even after 
the Soviets accepted our proposal, un- 
til the inspection system permitted us 
to be certain that they could no later 
gain an advantage by sudden testing? 

It might also be objected that 
science cannot and should not be re- 
strained; earth satellites and space 
flight are related to rocket develop- 
ment. But could we not accelerate 
progress toward peaceful exploration 
of space, by checking the arms race, 
banning IRBM and ICBM testing, and 
organizing a great, cooperative, inter- 
national venture to conquer man’s next 
frontier—interplanetary travel? 

Imagine the effects of a U. S. pro- 
posal that the Russians and others join 
us in the exploration of space! Visual- 
ize the power of “atoms for peace” 
and “rockets for space conquest” as 
companion ideas! 

Doesn’t the history of the Baruch 

for atomic control persuade us to 
mpt mutually a check on the ad- 
vance of a technology toward baneful 
ends to gain time to organize interna- 
tional control of that technology? And 
will not a ban on tests give the world 
another decade of breathing time to 
organize its security on a saner basis 
than the terror balance of thermo- 
nuclear ICBM’s? 

Recent reports on missiles disclose 
the closeness of the race. Both sides 
could have operational ICBM’s in five 
years, and IRBM’s even sooner. 

Unless testing of large rockets is con- 
trolled within a year, time will run 
swiftly out, just as it recently ran out 
for control of nuclear warheads. 1956 


April, 1956 ® 


S' an agreement with all nations.” 


is the year to meet this towering 
menace. Ricuarp S. LEGHoRN 

(The author is an executive of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and a 
colonel in the U. S. Air Force Re- 
serve. ) 


PROPOSED 
BY-LAW CHANGE 


The United World Federalists of 
New Jersey propose that the 1956 As- 
sembly include this permanent state- 
ment in the by-laws: 


“The purpose of United World 
Federalists, Inc., is to achieve a last- 
ing world peace, based on justice 
and freedom, through the establish- 
ment, preferably through the United 
Nations, by constitutional means, of 
some form of world federal govern- 
ment with necessary legislative, judi- 
cial and executive powers but in 
jurisdiction limited to the mainte- 
nance of law and order on the 
world level.” 

The New Jersey State Council urges 
the adoption of this Statement as a 
part of the national By-Laws because 
it will: 

1. Fix our statement of purpose as 
distinguished from changing policy 
statements. 

2. Provide a rallying point for a 
feeling of unity in the minds of UWF 
members, and provide assurance of 
relative permanence to all our mem- 
bers, past, present, and future. 

3. Reduce the temptation to make 
minor changes in our statement of pur- 
pose. 

4. Provide a standard or goal by 
which to test the direction of current 
UWF policies. 

5. Provide a simple statement for 
inclusion in membership blanks, letter- 
heads and other literature, not subject 
to change each year, thereby cutting 
costs. 
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reques om chapters a ranches for e anks, jographies and promo- 
ales ews tione! material. Already over 200,000 entry blanks have been sent out for distri- 
. bution to possible contestants, as well as 25,000 bibilographies and over 3,000 
on UWF S$ ters. According to Executive Director Helen Shuford, the response so far has 
n fantastic. Quite a few py oe have been —s plans for local prizes to be 
awarded by a local roster of judges, and requests for itional contest infor- 
Essay Contest metic begi 


mn from would-be contestants are to headquarters. For 
more information, please see Page soe 


